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forgivable crime. Nearly a hundred years
after Chaucer wrote his Troilus and Criseyde,
Sir Thomas Malory tells us of Guenever, " she
was a good lover and therefore she made a
good end," and again and again in the medieval
romances proper we find the same thought
insisted on, Chaucer had therefore no light
task before him when he set out to draw a
heroine at once lovable and fickle, and to
enlist the sympathies of his readers on behalf
of one whose name had become a by-word for
faithlessness in love. With consummate skill
he insists from the outset on her gentleness
and timidity. When Pandarus declares that
the deaths both of Troilus and himself will lie
at her door if she turns a deaf ear to his
pleading, Cressida is simple enough to believe
that he means it, and

. . . wel neigh starf for fere,1

So as she was the ferfulleste wight2

That might be. . . .

That she is no vulgar coquette is shown by
her ignorance of Troilus's passion. Appar-
ently he spends his whole time in the temple
gazing at her, but there is no mistaking
the sincerity of her unselfconsciousness and

1 almost died for fear.       2 the most timid person.